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A correspondent sends me a clipping from the editorial page of 
The Art Amateur of some months ago, in which the editor noted 
his mystification at the manner of expression as sometimes 
found on the pages of this journal. Yes, I did notice the allu- 
sion at the time, but as I did "not care to be singular in this mat- 
ter, and nobody takes the old lady of Union Square seriously — 
except perhaps the young ladies whom it instructs in flower 
plaque painting — I did not think it worth while to assist the 
editor in parsing, nor even tell him to take words as they are 
printed, instead of building up an adverse criticism on words 
which he says I ought to have used. Considering the public it 
reaches, the Art Amateur is remarkably consistent in the man- 
ner in which it uses the English language and in the innocent 
simplicity of its sentence building : subject, predicate, object 
— and he who runs may read. If the Art Amateur would, how- 
ever, develop some literary taste, I recommend it a faithful 
weekly study of The Criterion, where it will find a con- 
tinued aggregation of the essays of the best stylists in this coun- 
try. For examples of individual style it might also purchase 
from the newsstands that occasionally appearing and intensely 
interesting pamphlet Mile. New York. For its especial delecta- 
tion I would further prescribe a perusal of Stephen MacKenna's 
essay "On, the Need and Use of Literary Affectation," which 
appeared in The Criterion of September 2.. 



Another art collector had the scales lifted from his eyes when 
he saw the treasures which he had garnered at great cost, taken 
up by the wind and blown as chaff, for there was no wheat. 
Dom Eugenio Faria da Teixeira, Marquez de Agua Branca, a 
Brazilian grandee, had brought together costly rugs, furniture, 
paintings, and art objects galore. He was one - of those that 
believed in the possibility of finding gems in the gutter every 
day of the year, and two on holidays. But lo ! his dreams, the 
waking mimics, when monarch Reason sleeps, were cruelly dis- 
pelled, and " the children of an idle brain, begot of nothing but 
vain fantasy," proved to have been expensive nurslings. . His 
art . treasures were brought under the hammer and were sold, 
pound for farthing. 

Half knowledge is a dangerous thing in art collecting, and 
only those willing to take competent advice ever realize on their 
investment. 



"A man of polite imagination," Addison, the author of the 
Spectator, very justly remarks, " is let into a great many pleas- 
ures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can con- 
verse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue ; he meets with a secret refreshment in a description, and. 
often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and 
meadows than another does in the possession of them ; it gives 
him a kind of property in everything he sees, and makes the most 
rude and uncultivated parts of nature administer to his pleas- 
ures, so that he looks on the world, as it were, in another light, 
and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them- 
selves from the rest of mankind." 



The selection of the jury for admission of paintings to the 
Paris Exposition by Director John B. Cauldwell must give satis- 
faction. It is well-nigh impossible to improve on this body of 
artists, the various members of which represent every shade of 
conception, every leaning of execution, every artistic cpntention 
worth considering. They are the following : Cecilia Beaux, 
Philadelphia ; Edwin H. Blashfield, New York ; J. G. Brown, 
New York ; William M. Chase, New York ; Ralph Clarkson, 
Chicago ; . Frederick Dielman, New York ; Frank Duveneck, 
Cincinnati ; Winslow Homer, Scarboro', Me.; H. Bolton Jones, 
New York ; John La Farge, New York ; George W. Maynard, 



New York; H. Siddons Mowbray, New York; Edward Simmons, 
New York ; T. C. Steele, Indianapolis ; Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Boston; D. W.Tryon, New York; Frederick P.Vinton, Boston; 
R. W. Vonnoh, Philadelphia ; J. Alden Weir, New York ; Chas. 
H. Woodbury, Boston; Edmund H. Wuerpel, St. Louis. 

As a whole this jury is as near right as it can be made, and 
proves the absolutely fair and unbiassed mind, the thoroughly 
catholic taste, and the fitness for his place of the man, who in 
this selection solved the first ticklish problem that came before 
him. Of course some might have in mind other artists who 
could have replaced some of those appointed — this only serves 
to increase the credit due Mr. Cauldwell, as it proves the diffi- 
culty of selection where so much good material was to be had. 
And although I do not find gratified a personal wish that every 
jury sitting in judgment on the work of artists should contain 
one or two qualified laymen, I would still heartily endorse the 
wisdom displayed. Every member may be considered to be 
worthy of the confidence of the large body of artists who will 
through them seek admission to the World's art arena. 

It is further to be commented upon that the Director of Fine 
Arts has requested twelve gentlemen to constitute themselves 
into an advisory board, which will be consulted regarding the 
general policy and administration of his department. The 
standing and reputation of these men is such as to augur wise 
counsel. They are Thomas Allen of Boston ; J. W. Beatty, 
Director Carnegie Art Institute, Pittsburg ; D. H. Burnham, 
Chicago, Director of Works at the World's Fair, 1893 ; Howard 
Russel Butler, President American Fine Arts Society, New 
York ; Thomas B. Clarke, New York ; Walter Cook, New 
York ; J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Boston ; J. H. Gest, Ass't 
Director Museum of Fine Arts, Cincinnati ; C. L. Hutchinson, 
President Art Institute, Chicago ; Halsey C. Ives, Director 
Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis; Samuel H. Kauffman, President 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. ; and Harrison S. 
Morris, Managing Director Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 



art motes. 



jV/TINIATURE is also written migniature, because it was supposed 
to come from the old word, mignard, mignon. It is in truth a 
kind of. painting that is always mignon, elegant and delicate; some- 
times mignard, tender, sweet. Although other materials can be 
used, it is now commonly agreed to call a miniature a water-color 
upon vellum or ivory. The vignette of the illuminated manuscripts 
was the forerunner. 

This beautiful old art seems to be revived again by the devoted 
labors of those who seek to crowd into a small space the details that 
nature presents on a grand scale. "Art," as has been said, " is some- 
thing besides imitation of the real ; it is a beautiful fiction that gives 
us the mirage of truth, upon condition that our soul shall, be the ac- 
complice of the falsehood." Thus the taste of the miniaturist counsels 
happy trickeries, that strongly interest us in essential features, leaving 
the rest out of sight, and much is expressed with little. From Jehan 
Fouquet, the first miniaturist, to Holbein, who introduced the art in 
England, with his successors there, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac and 
Peter Oliver, father and son, John Haskins, Samuel Cooper, Richard 
Gibson, the dwarf, Richard Cosway, Andrew Robertson, in Edin- 
burgh and London, and his two brothers, Archibald and Alexander 
in this country — miniature painting has had its gifted followers. The 
greatest painters, like Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gainsborough, West, 
Gilbert Stuart, have also been miniaturists. 

A society of American Miniature Painters has recently been organ- 
ized, arid a visit at the studio of its first president, I. A. Josephi, 
convinces one of the exquisite perfection to which this art may attain. 
To call this work"small painting," as is sometimes done, is evidently 
a misnomer. With all conventionality discarded, there is found in 
Mr.-Josephi's work the same charm of composition and design and 
as much dignity as in large portrait work. Indeed, there is often more 
refinement apparent in the delicate touch of the sabelbrush. The 
treatment-is often broad and effective, with touches of spontaneous 
feeling which dispel the idea that the minute execution should pro- 
duce characterless work. ---' - ■ 
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The coming exposition of this Society will, it is to be hoped, further 
demonstrate the high status of this regenerated art, and how far 
removed it is from the diminutive colored photograph, showing the 
same difference as there is between an oil or water-color and a color 
reproduction— the one has freedom, the other is stilted. The revival 
01 the art has increased its appreciation, as is demonstrated by the 
J rg L?u, C u e ' * ,2 '°°?' which was paid last spring for a miniature at 
the Muhlbacher sale, in Paris. 

* * * 

Speaking of miniatures, perhaps the most remarkable manifesta- 
tion of one-sided talent is found in the work of Mr. Frank Dixon of 
London, who as an original artist may not be accorded the first rank 
but whose facility and unique aptness to copy on glass large canvases 
in spaces of a few inches square is simply wonderful 

I was present recently at a talk given by Mr. H. Halsey-Stirling 
of London, which he calls : " A Morning at the National Gallery/' 
With an exceptionally perfect machine, a tripnoticon, invented by Mr. 
Halsey-Stirling, he threw on the screen the enlargement of Mr. 
Dixon s miniatures. The effect was startlingly realistic to those who 
have seen the original masterpieces as they hang in the old building on 
Trafalgar Square. Technique, values, chiaroscuro, textures, appear 
in surprising fidelity. It is no excess or exuberance to grow enthu- 
siastic over these reproductions. One remains but to marvel how 
large compositions like Veronese's "Alexander receiving Darius" 
can be reduced in exact drawing and color, and when this reduction 
is enlarged again to almost the size of the original that not a flaw or 
false line shall be visible. Such is the case. Take the portrait of 
Gevartius by Van Dyck— there is the exact brushwork. Take 
Turners "Towing the Old Fighting Temeraire "—there is the rain- 
bow glow of lurid brilliancy softened by art. 

To pull oneself back from these works of art to the colored photo- 
graph stereopticon slides is like studying a girl's boarding-school 
essay in preference to Shakespeare or Tennyson. There were shown 
a few of the pictures of George Frederick Watts, which later will 
form part of a talk and exhibition of the works of the great English 
artist who has been called " the modern Titian." 

* * * 

At the dealers' galleries there is yet little evidence of the opening 
of the season. The Knoedler Gallery entrance is by no means com- 
pleted, caused by delays in receiving some structural iron. The 
entire front galleries will not be available for some time. The 
promised addition to the Claussen Gallery could not be carried out 
on account of a deed restriction. The present rear gallery has, how- 
ever, been remodelled, and is in an artistic manner separated from 
the front store. The other galleries remain in statu quo, except that 
the usual summer furbishing' presents them in a fresh, pleasing 
manner. 

* * # 

At the Blakeslee Galleries there are already to be seen some of the 
forerunners of the new importations which Mr. Blakeslee succeeded 
in acquiring abroad during the past summer. A more extended 
notice will be given with the account Of the new things to be seen in 
town, which will appear in the next number. 



While visiting the Schaus Gallery I was especially impressed with 
a number of water-colors and oils of modest size and pleasing aspect 
by Luigi Loir. Loir is an Austrian born of French parents, who re- 
ceived his gold medal in 1888, and his Legion of Honor decoration 
last year. I believe that Mr. Schaus was the first to introduce him 
to the collectors in the States. 

Loir's work is particularly'individual. He principally affects winter 
scenes of city life, which have an excellent perspective, clear and 
crisp atmosphere, while the small figures appearing in his composi- 
tions are faultlessly drawn. The brown-grays of his pallet are rich 
and deep ; sometimes his treatment is slightly broader, but always 
suggestive and admirably handled. His work is continually advanc- 
ing in the estimation of connoisseurs. 



The Salmagundi Clubhouse has passed through a tramsmogrifica- 
tion which is. in consonance with the art spirit which pervades it. 
Under direction of Mr. Thompson Willing, and with the practical 
aid of various members, a great amount of work has been done dur- 
ing the summer months, notably in the smoking-room, which is now 
decorated in exquisite taste and harmonious setting. The maroon 
leather wainscoting and the olive green woodwork form a back- 
ground to Walter Shirlaw's framed designs of stained-glass windows ; 
to the row of the famous " Salmagundi mugs," hanging from brass 
hooks ; to the antique oak carved chairs, and to dainty water-colors. 
The panels in the doors have been filled with notable oil designs 



representing " Spring," by J. Allen St. John ; "Summer," by Luis 
Mora; "Autumn by George M. Reeves, each furnishing twoob- 
long pictures which have been executed con atnore. They are truly 
artistic. The beautiful tile mantel, with its centre landscape by 
President Van Laer, flanked by Josephi's and Dessar's figures, and 
the many smaller individual contributions, has now a setting worthy 
°k"1 mer "' * nd the *J re rests with Pleasure on the four mottoes 
which it contains. The mind is ready to assent to Willing's dictum- 

Art sanctifies the sorrow of the world ; " agrees with Marston when 
he claims that "Art curbs nature, nature guideth art," and realizes 
Z Heri ?"', tha ', "Strength levels ground, art makes a garden 
there. The fourth of these proverbs is taken from Alma Tadema's 
book-plate : " As the sun colors flowers, so art should color life "— 
and the Salmagundi Club, in its fraternal intercourse, puts this motto 
in practice. e 

The billiard-room has also received a share of the committee's 
attention, furnishing an excellent display of etchings and monotints. 
In the library the only addition is of a peculiarly personal interest, 
as there has been hung a collection of photographs of prominent 
members, taken by Mr. Bennett in their studios. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles de Kay, in giving an appreciative review of the window 
painted by John La Farge, which will be placed in Sanders' Theatre 
in Harvard University to the memory of G. C. Felton, closes his arti- 
cle with this sentence : " May other artists follow his example in other 
lines of the despised ' decorative ' arts 1 " 

Despised, pray, by whom ? 

The sentence was inspired by a quotation from La Farge's " Let- 
ters from Japan," in which the author complains with more or less 
reason that artists regard decoration as an inferior kind of work, use- 
ful only to keep the pot boiling. 

I have always considered that La Farge went slightly beside the 
facts in this assertion. What artists look down on decoration in this 
fashion ? They are those whose work is of no account, because they 
lack the first requirement of the artistic mind : ability to recognize the 
beautiful wherever found. And the beautiful is present in the various 
products of the crafts as it is in the arts. No true artist will fail to hail 
the potter, the engraver, the artificer in metals, as brothers. Indeed, 
I have heard a painter speak disparagingly of the decorative arts, of 
illustrators and designers, and so on ; but his own work, in artistic 
merit, was far inferior to the best produced by those he despised. This 
is always so, without an exception. And to-day we find that the pub- 
lic, against whom the accusation might, perhaps, be made with greater 
foundation in fact, accord merited encomium to the crafts as to the 
arts. And as the understanding of what is noble, pure, and beauti- 
ful increases, we will find that the golden age of Greece, the Medici 
era of Florence, will be duplicated in the universal recognition of 
art in decoration wherever applied. 

So mote it be. 

# * * 

An exhibition of mostly old pictures is being held for charitable 
purposes in the Doge's palace on East 23d Street. It is unnecessary 
to give a critical summary of the catalogue numbers, because of a 
statement, in regard to the attributions, with which the catalogue 
opens and which disarms criticism. This statement frankly avows 
that no endorsement of the names given is sought for by the philan- 
thropic owner, Mr. George P. Foils. This is manly, and stamps him 
as a collector of honest intent, differing from the " fake " collector 
who, by his general assurance and audacious mendacity, is one of the 
disgusting fungi in the artistic world. 

There is a vast difference of merit in these well-framed canvases. 
Some are hardly of interest ; others, however, appeal to the eye for 
good quality, either as excellent copies or fair originals. The 
" Death of Dido," ascribed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, was apparently 
painted by some one who did not know much about drawing, but had 
gotten in hand some print or other of the famous original, which 
was imported by Mr. Blakeslee in 1895 and sold to Mr. W. L. Elkins 
of Philadelphia. The large "Conquest of Mexico" is a confusing 
melange of figures in attitudes, and scarcely worth being -made a 
specialty of, unless the size of the .canvas is the criterion for cata- 
logue space. 

* * * 

Reference was made in the last number to the collection of Braun 
carbon photographs which is owned by the Chicago Art Institute, 
being donated by Mrs. D. K. Pearson. 

To estimate the immense value of the wonderful array of these 
excellent reproductions for comparative study, it may not fail of 
interest to list the various museums that are represented in this col- 
lection, indicating the vast resources of the large publishing house 
of Braun-Clement & Cie. 

The Museum of Amsterdam is represented with 264 photographs ; 
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Antwerp has 130, especially rich in Rubens ; Basle, 32, with a unique 
collection of Holbeins ; Berlin, 437 ; Besancon, 5 ; Bruges, 21, show- 
ing the masterpieces of Memling; Buda-Pesth, 217; Colmar, 53; 
Dresden, 614; Florence, 429 from the Uffizzi Gallery, 187 from the 
Pitti Palace, and 156 in other places ; Frankfort, 107 from the Staedel 
Museum ; Haarlem, 48, with the famous Frans Hals's ; Hampton- 
Court, 15 ; The Hague, 106, of course rich in Dutch and Flemish; 
London, 78 from Buckingham Palace, 60 English School, and 283 old 
masters from the National Gallery, and 12 from the South Kensing- 
ton: Museum; Lugano, 8 of the Luini frescoes; Madrid, Prado 
Museum, 400, containing 50 Velasquez's, and 33, mainly Murillo 
antLGoya, in, the: Academy Saint-Ferdinand; Paris: Louvre, 1,500, 
Luxembourg; 124; Bourbon. Palace Exposition of 1874. 5°2, Galene 
Czartorisky, 57, Trocadero Exposition; of National Portraits.of 1878, 
330, the Beaux-Arts' Portrait Exposition of 1883 and- 1885, 92; St. 
Petersburg, Hermitage, 444 ; of the galleries of Rome. : 90 from .the 
Farnesina, 254 from the Vatican, and 312 from palaces and churches.; 
Vienna, 145 ; Windsor, 83 ; and several others, among which are 
5,000 reproductions of work by contemporaneous artists. 

The only museums missing, so far as I know, are the Chantilly Col- 
lection of the Musge Conde", the Brera Collection of Milan, the Im- 
perial Museum of Buda-Pesth, and the museums at Venice, Vienna, 
and Versailles. If these should now be supplied by the Institute 
authorities or some benefactor Chicago might boast of an absolutely 
unique collection. 

The fine painting of Miss Elizabeth Gardner, now Mrs. W. A. 
Bouguereau, entitled " The Judgment of Paris," has been on exhibi- 
tion in a shop window at Springfield, Mass. This painting was the 
show picture at James D. Gill's exhibition in 1893 and has been pre- 
sented by the artist to Lasell Seminary at Auburndale, of which in- 
stitution she was a graduate in the class of 1856. 

The Rev. Jared B. Flagg, Sr., also a portrait painter, died on the 
25th of last month, at the age of eighty years. He was one of the 
oldest members of the National Academy of Design. His work was 
along old lines, arid lacked vitality, although he was happy some- 
tines in catching lifelike expressions. One of his best pictures I 
have seen was a portrait of the late S. T. Stranahan of Brooklyn. 

* * * 

Mr. Joseph De Camp's picture, " Woman Drying Her Hair," which 
was seen in New York at the exhibition of the ten painters, has 
been bought by the trustees of the art museum in Cincinnati, of 
which city he is a native. 

* * # 

The French art periodicals make a great point in reporting the 
marriages of artists. Le Moniteur des Arts generally contains a 
half dozen announcements in each number. It may not be out of 
place therefore to record the artistic alliance and copartnership 
which has been entered upon between Robert W. Vonnoh, the well- 
known painter, and Bessie Potter, perhaps more widely known as the 
clever designer of statuettes. She is a decidedly interesting per- 
sonality among our national sculptors, reducing the big, serious, 
monumental art to graceful, piquant, dainty expression. 

Vonnoh has a good reputation as a portrait and figure painter. 
His work is quite differing from that of his masters Boulanger and 
Lefebvre',. presenting individuality and prospective development. 

Here is to the happy couple ! 

* * * 

The Tissot collection of religious pictures is still .on the road. 
Toronto advices speak of the great interest these artistic, little water- 
colors excited when placed on view. Aside from the sentimental at- 
traction, it must be said that these paintings reveal the extent to 
which the lighter medium may be used for serious, historical work. 

* * * 

The international art jury chosen for the Carnegie exhibition opened 
its sessions a few days ago. The original plan was followed. The 
ballots are sent by eminent painters residing in America, England, 
Scotland/France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, without 
regard to membership of those voting in any organization whatever. 
The only conditions imposed are: First, that not more than three 
persons residing in any one city in America be voted for, and, second, 
that not more than two persons residing in Europe be voted for. This 
broad and democratic plan has. met with universal favor throughout 
the art world, and the honors thus awarded have come to be regarded 
as having peculiar significance and value. The list of jurors is as fol- 
lows: William MerrittChase, New York; Wilton Lockwood, Boston ; 
John J. Enneking, Boston ; Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia ; Robert 
Vonnoh, Rockland Lake, New York; Charles H. Davis, Mystic, Conn.; 
Frederick W. Freer, Dalton, Cook County, III. ; Jean Francois Raf- 



faelli, Paris ; William Stott, Oldham ; Edwin Howland Blashfield, New 
York. Frank Brangwyn, who had been elected, has cabled that he 
cannot come to America at this time, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances. It was known that Mr. Brangwyn had been ill for a long 
time, and doubtless his health had to do with the final decision. The 
institute plan provides that the one receiving the next highest number 
of votes shall be declared elected. 



How pictures are admitted to exhibitions is illustrated by an ac- 
count of the manner in which the Carnegie jury will sit in judgment 
on the ariibitious efforts of the artists who submit their work. 

'* One who has seen a jury at work in the Carnegie art galleries thus 
describes the method of its operation : The artists sit in a row or a 
semi-circle ia.the gallery, some,distance away from a large centre 
table. Porters, bring in.a painting and stand it on the table, which 
has been placed , so that the best light falls on the picture. The 
chairman of the jury, Mr! John Caldwell, says : 'Gentlemen, is this a 
first?' Noanswe'r; 'A second'?' Two hands go up instantly, 
but there must be a majority. 'Is it a third ?' the chairman con- 
tinues, and six or seven hands are raised. That settles that paint- 
ing's fate. It has been relegated to the third class. The porters 
carry it away and bring another. The jury scans it just an instant. 
It does not take long for these master painters to make up their 
minds if it is good or bad. The chairman again repeats his question. 
Probably every hand goes up, when he asks if it is a first-class work. 
It is carried away to another ptace, and the next painting is brought 
on. So the work goes on rapidly, almost without sound, save for the 
voice of the chairman, or the occasional remark of one of the jury. 
It makes no difference if the painting be by a famous artist or not, if 
it is bad it is rejected. Even the best artists sometimes paint bad 
things, you know. I do riot think the painting by Rosa Bonheur 
admitted last year would have got in- if it had not been passed by the 
Paris advisory committee. However, in most cases the paintings are 
too far away for the jury to see the signature. After the paintings 
have all been gone over and set aside in four groups, the first, second, 
and third-class paintings, and the rejected ones, the jury again goes 
over the first and second classes to make absolutely sure of their 
judgment. Then the first-class ones are immediately hung on the 
walls under the direction of the jury, and that distinguished group 
goes about from one to the other scrutinizing them with the greatest 
care. They then pick out -the medal winners and honorable men- 
tions, and so exacting are they in it that they make a report in writ- 
ing, signed by every member of the jury, saying such and such 
paintings have been chosen. The jury's work is over with that, and 
the art committee hangs the other two classes. The system is as 
near perfection as possible, and the jury is a most careful and con- 
scientious body of men. Their reputations. depend on their judg- 
ment, and they realize it." 



The Boston Museum is constantly being enriched with valuable 
acquisitions. The purchase of nineteen of the Marlborough gems 
has been noted ; thirteen of these are now on exhibition. They are the 
famous cameo of the wedding of Cupid and Psyche ; Hermes playing 
a lyre, an intaglio on a sard (seal ring) ; Bacchus with Ariadne, an in- 
taglio on a sard ; a satyr, Silenus and a Bacchante, a cameo on onyx ; 
a satyr, an intaglio on a cinnamon stone garnet ; female figure, tree 
and Cupid, intaglio on a sard ; Aurora in a biga (chariot), cameo on 
sardonyx ; Aurora in a biga, cameo on jasper onyx ; Livia and the 
young Tiberius, cameo on green turquoise (exquisite); head of a 
woman (Antonia ?), cameo on sardonyx ; head of Sabina (or possibly 
Marciana), intaglio on a sard ; head of a man (Maecenas ?), intaglio 
on a sard ; Roman warrior riding down a foe, intaglio on a yellow 
paste. ■ 

Recently an addition has been made of nine antique Greek and 
Roman marbles of importance, comprising seven portrait heads arid 
busts, the fragment of a heroic statue of a Roman emperor, and a 
fragment of a life-size statue of a Venus. The will of the late W. F. 
Babcock also conveys to the museum his entire collection of ancient 
and modern engravings, books on art, and illustrated works, all his 
collection of drawings and lithographs in albums or separate sheets 
by Honors' Daumier, his galvanoplastic reproductions after bas-reliefs 
from Parthenon marble, Renaissance models, etc.; all his photo- 
graphs after the great masters, old and modern, and a few pictures. 

There is now further on exhibition in the Gothic room some 
seventy-five examples of Greek and Roman sculpture, forming, the 
Perkins collection, containing fifty-five bronzes and over twenty 
statues in marble. The museum owns now also the famous Turner, 
"The Slaveship," while the most recent additions to the picture gal- 
leries, viz.: Winslow Homer's "All's Well," from the Clarke sale, and 
Alexander's "The Pot of Basil," are attracting much attention!. 
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■ Boston is taking the lead in providing an Art Students' Home. An 
association has been incorporated which has for its purpose to estab- 
lish and maintain a home for the comfort and convenience of the many 
students. coming to Boston to avail themselves of the advantages for 
art study offered there. It will be a home in the truest sense of the 
word, where students may live, not only at a moderate price, but 
also share the kindly interest and sympathy of its friends and support- 
ers. The association has been placed on a sound financial basis, and 
stock at $10 per share has been issued, with which to erect a fire-proof 
and sound-proof building, containing a reading-room, a concert hall, 
a gymnasium, and all modern ana sanitary improvements, which, 
when established, shall be self-supporting. Some of the leading citi- 
zens of Boston are interested in this enterprise. Mr. I. S. Keith, of 
Jamaica Plain, is the secretary. 

* * * 

The project started last year in Rochester to establish there a Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is by no means dead. The scheme was got under 
way last year so late, in fact, that when it was decided to apply to the 
State Legislature for authority for a city appropriation in its support 
there was not time enough in the ordinary course of legislation to get 
the bill to its final passage. 

The plan followed last year was for an appropriation of $10,000 
with which to get the institution started, it being intended to increase 
the exhibits largely by means of individual gifts and loans of such 
articles as are usually to be found in museums of repute. 

An organization was chartered in 1897 which has this matter to 
heart, and thanks to the zealous efforts of the secretary, Dr. George F. 
Comfort, it seems that private aid will forestall municipal support in 
the establishment of an institution of which Dr. Comfort in a recent 
address well said : 

"A public art museum is the poor man's paradise, the rich man's 
delight, and a means of education, improvement and refinement to 
the whole people, to those of every age, rank, occupation and condi- 
tion of life." 

* * * 

Thus Hogarth, in a letter to the St. James Evening Post (June 
7. l 737)> signed Britophil, defending the British painter and satiriz- 
ing, some fashionable picture sellers ot the day : " continually 

importing ship-loads of deadChrists, Holy Families, Madonnas, and 
other dismal, dark subjects, neither entertaining nor ornamental ; on 
which they scrawl the terrible cramp names of some Italian masters, 
and fix on us poor Englishmen the character of univeral dupes. If a 
man, naturally a judge of Painting, not bigoted, to these empirics, 
should cast his eye on one of their sham virtuoso- pieces, he would be 
very apt to say, "' Mr. Bubbleman, that grand Venus (as you are 
pleased to call, it) has not beauty enough for the character of an 
English cook-maid.' Upon which, the quack answers, with a con- 
fident air, ' O Lord, sir, I find that you are no connoisseur — that 
picture, I assure you, is in Alesso Baldovinetti's second and best 
manner, boldly painted, and truly sublime ; the contour gracious ; 
the hair of the head in the high Greek taste; and a most divine idea 
it is.' Then spitting on an obscure place, and rubbing it with a 
dirty handerchief, takes a skip to the other end of the room, and 
screams out in raptures, ' There is an amazing touch ; a man should 
' have this picture a twelvemonth in his collection before he can dis- 
cover half of its beauties.* The gentleman (though naturally a judge 
of what is beautiful, yet ashamed to be out of the fashion in judging 
for himself) with this cant is struck dumb ; gives a vast sum for the 
picture, very modestly confesses that he is indeed quite ignorant of 
Painting, and bestows a frame worth fifty pounds on a frightful thing, 
without the hard name on it not worth as many farthings." 

It is to laugh. 

By my periwig ! I met once a sleek gentleman who must at some 
time have slept with this description under his pillow ; he had im- 
bibed the distinguishing graces of the quack to perfection— with this 
exception, that he himself put " the frame worth fifty pounds on the 
frightful thing" before trying to sell it to some innocent from Cleve- 
land. The frightful thing had been cornered in Cook's auction-room 
in 125th Street, and now blossomed out in all the glories of the 
Spanish grandiose magnifico. "You can have this and six other 
ones for $5,000, sir; a bargain, for your museum ! TheHulbert be- 
quest will soon be paid. Don't spend your money on buildings. 
Buy these pictures. They will rise in value." And so on. 

* * * 

Speaking of Hogarth, it -brings to mind the curious manner in 
which he organized an auction sale of his pictures. He had another 
fling at old masters in the illustrated ticket of admission to the ex- 
hibition and sale-room, which bore-an etching called "The Battle of 
the Pictures," showing a conflict between the canvases by "the 
Black Masters" and Hogarth's. own, with the inscription, "The 
bearer hereof is entitled (if he thinks proper) to be a bidder for Mr. 
Hogarth's Pictures, which- are to be sold on the Last day of this 



Month" The sale was advertised in the London Daily Post and 
Advertiser, January 25, 1745, to take place at "The Golden Head," 
in Leicester Fields, which was Hogarth's own house. He had 
made a bust to resemble Vai^ Dyck, cut out of pieces of cork which 
he glued together and had gilt, and placed it over his door. The 
biddings were to be received from, the first to the last day of, Feb- 
ruary, on these conditions: " 1. That every bidder shall have an 
entire-leaf numbered in the book of sale, on the top of which will be 
entered the name and place of abode, the sum paid by him, the time 
when, and for which picture. 2. That, on last day of sale, a.clock 
(striking every five minutes) shall be placed in the room ; and when 
it hath struck five minutes after twelve the first picture mentioned 
in the sale-book will be deemed to be sold ; the second picture when 
the clock hath struck the next five minutes after twelve ; and so on 
successively till the whole nineteen pictures are sold. 3. That none 
advance less than gold at each bidding. 4. No person to bid on the 
last day, except those whose names were before entered in the book. 
As Mr. Hogarth's room is but small, he begs the favour that no per- 
sons, except those whose names are entered in the book, will come 
to view his paintings on the last day of sale." 

There was a good deal of sound common sense in this arrange- 
ment, and the result was fairly successful ; the nineteen pictures 
bringing about £427, which was a goodly sum for those times. 

* * * 

A great honor has been conferred on one of our metropolitan ar- 
tists, whose penchant for the feline race is well known. It is said 
that pussy knows him as a friend, and rubs up against him in purring 
happiness. In the Chicago Art Institute they have in one of the cor- 
ridors a cat corner. The two greatest cat painters, Eugene Lambert 
and Henrietta Ronner, are there represented by excellent examples, 
showing the remarkable dexterity with which these two artists repre- 
sent their favored subjects. Right between them hangs a Dolph, 
somewhat different in style and execution but quite interesting. 

* * * 

Most arrant gall and coolest impudence are the characteristics of 
a painter who has covered the walls of a certain Broadway cafe with 
heroic-size canvases, showing colored copies of Dore's illustrations 
of Dante's " Purgatory." In a frame factory I saw, the other day, a 
duplicate of Bouguereau's well-known "Satyr and the Nymphs/' 
which hangs in the Hoffman House cafe. Of course it is a flat, hard 
copy, and as badly painted as might be expected, but the cheeky ar- 
tist has changed a few lines in the background, on the strength of 
which he boldly signs it F. Danton, in a line with the supreme assur- 
ance with which he embodies himself in portrait group with Dore" 
and Dante as the grand triumvirate of art exponents, as it hangs in 
the before-mentioned saloon. 

* * * 

Barefaced deception is not practised by individuals alone. A 
glaring instance is found in the so-called art department of a Sixth 
Avenue department store, which boasts of a row of screens hung 
with impossible daubs and dubbed " The Art Gallery." Amongst the 
many glaring products of the painter's brush hang some subjects 
with which we are familiar, showing Arabs on the march, which 
Adolph Schreyer turned out. These are genuine copies of the late 
German artist's, and signed H. Schreyer, although on the frame the 
stenciling reads W. Schreyer— and the salesman will tell you with 
unction and truthfulness, but.not the less mendacious, that a veritable 
Schreyer may be had for $29.99. But ne fails t0 enlighten-, to .what 
poor relation the insufferable pasquil must be criminally charged. 
But it will be all the same to the department-store art connoisseur. 
He will at least get a handsome frame with real gold leaf, and the 
color on the canvas will match to perfection the red-and-blue painted 
cast of an Italian boy playing a flute, standing on the parlor mantel, 
and the. floss silk in the antimacassar that hangs over the back of the 
easy chair in the corner. Thus art is ever with us. 



Criticus (looking at a picture of the impressionist school)— If that's 
high art, then I'm an idiot. 
Cynicus — Well, that is high art. — Til-Bits. 
* * • 

The Philadelphia art schools are in full swing. The School of De- 
sign of the Drexel Institute is well equipped. Its teaching staff is 
excellent, and contains Mr. Elliott Daingerfield, Mr. William Sar- 
tain.and Mr. Henry B. Snell, all New York artists, who come to 
Philadelphia each week solely to criticise the work of their classes at 
the school ; Mr. Samuel M. Murray, Miss Florence Einstein, Miss 
Mary Braid, Miss Sarah R. Bryant, Miss Alice M. Boner, who takes 
charge of Miss Burton's class during her absence in Europe ; 
Miss Laura Craven, and Mr. Joseph Schulze. The school con- 
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ducts a flourishing life class, a portrait class, a modelling class, 
classes in antique drawing, elementary drawing, water-color paint- 
ing, oil painting, and a very successful and thorough course of train- 
ing in design. 

The Spring Garden Institute is still enrolling students. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts has added a new portrait class to 
its curriculum, making three in all, taught by W. M. Chase, Hugh 
H.. Breckinridge, and Cecilia Beaux. Mr. Thouron remains in 
charge of the composition classes. Mr. Grafly still teaches modelling. 
Mr. Anchutz has the antique classes and the night life classes ; Mr. 
Breckinridge teaches the beginners' classes in drawing from the cast, 
and Dr. McClelland lectures to the students on artistic anatomy. . 

At the School of Industrial A.tt' there are severalimportant changes 
in. the faculty. Mr. Lachenmeyer, who was married in June, will go 
abroad for a year or two, and the classes in modelling, formerly under 
his charge, will be taught by Mr. A. Sterling Calder. Miss Hallo- 
well, who is forced. to take a six months' vacation and rest, has ap- 
pointed Miss Sarah Letchworth as her substitute. MissLetchworth 
will teach the class in illustrating. 



A. Muller-Ury has returned from abroad with a number of inter- 
esting sketches, made in Holland, Germany, and Belgium. He has 
occupied, however, his time at his studio in Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, principally with the painting of portraits and finishing 
a large picture for next year's Pans exhibition. Many portrait com- 
missions await his execution in this city. 



with the name of the steamship company below all. The plate was 
exhibited at the eighth annual exhibition of the London Ex Libris 
Society. It is a photogravure. 



Raffaelli, member of the Pittsburg jury, has arrived and pro- 
ceeded to the smoky city. After his labors there, he will spend the 
winter in New York, painting portraits and giving lectures. He will 
also have a very important exhibition of his works in the Durand- 
Ruel galleries some time this winter. These galleries are further- 
more preparing for special shows of equal merit as those of past 
years. 

* * # 

At a sale of the late John Rohde's collection of pictures, etc., in Lon- 
don, the following prices were realized the other day: T. De Keyser, full- 
length portrait of a gentleman, with greyhound, on panel, 220 guineas ; 
C. V. Colin Berghem, young girl, with spaniel, 1670, 60 guineas ; 
Benjamin Cuyp, young girl holding flowers in her hand, on panel, 56 
guineas ; T. Gainsborough, landscape, cows and figures, exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1885, 56 guineas ; and another by the same 
artist, a landscape, "Given by Mr. Hawkins, of Bignor Park, to J. 
Constable," 100 guineas; George Romney, a little girl in a white 
dress, flying a kite on the sands, 80 guineas ; and Baron Henri de 
Leys' "Rembrandt's Studio," from the John Barker collection, 70 
guineas. A copy of Smith's "Catalogue Raisonne" realized 46 
guineas. 



The St. Louis Art Exposition just closed has reveated the encourag- 
ing fact that the collection brought together this year by the art 
department is in no whit inferior to those of previous years, although 
out of 172 artists exhibiting but eight are foreigners, which is the 
smallest percentage ever attempted; This means that it seems no 
longer necessary to go abroad, as heretofore, to make an exhibition 
worthy of attention. The additional facts are shown to those in the 
habit of visiting exhibitions in this country and in Europe, that there 
is more of a characteristic spirit in this St. Louis exhibition; less of the 
confusion which scours the end of the earth; and the extremes of 
expression, as found in the Salon for instance. 

The catalogue of the exhibition shows that wide variety of subjects 
pleasing to the average galiery visitor, commingled with serious and 
valuable work which is the means to make this average visitor a dis- 
criminating one. Due credit should be given for the success of this 
year's show to the assistant director, Mr. Charles Ward Rhodes, on 
whose shoulders most of the work has rested. 



A London paper gives the following interesting list of average 
prices for which the leading English artists are willing to supply ex- 
amples of their work. Watts heads the list with a " market value " of 
$15,000. Millais, $10,000; Orchardson, $8,000; Sargent receives 
on an average $7,500 for a portrait, Alma Tadema asks $7,000 for a 
composition. Then follow Poynter, Whistler, and Abbey with from 
5,000 to 6,000 dollars. Luke Fildes usually gets $4,000 ; while Lady 
Butler, who claims to be the only woman artist of military subjects, 
is quoted at $4,000. 



Of all the Dewey Arch souvenirs, there is but one which in unpre- 
tentious form offers an artistic and literary memento. The text is 
written by Charles H. Caffin, and the half-tones give excellent views 
of the various groups and bas-reliefs. Many Will appreciate the 
handy little pamphlet in preference to those of bulkier size. 



How immensely valuable some pictures sometimes get to be when 
they hang in a private residence ! Now we hear that the good bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Springfield, III., has an " Ecce 
Homo" which he thinks is worth $100,000— nothing less. The art- 
ist responsible for this rise in the picture market, is a gentleman with 
the name of Carl Guthers, who used to paint portraits at one time in 
Memphis, Tenn., and resides now in Paris. 

But still we can get a good Van Dyck for $20,000, and authentic 
Rembrandt's have been sold for $10,000. 



Jack Palette — I am wedded to art. 

Tom Churchmouse (who has married rich Miss- Madeup), sadly- 
So am I. 



One of the interesting sights in Chicago was the Gunther candy 
store in State Street, where years ago I noticed Mr. Gunther's pen- 
chant for collecting objects such as hang. on the walls of Stewart's 
place down in Warren Street. He also had a curio collection, and it 
is reported that at a fire which recently destroyed his establishment, 
the fire laddies ruthlessly threw out into the street relics from the 
Catacombs, Pompeii, and Jerusalem, much of which was carried off 
by the crowd. 



I have referred to the American Art Annual, edited by Miss Flor- 
ence N. Levy, which appeared last spring. Announcement is now 
made that a supplement will appear this month. This will contain a 
diary with dates of the principal exhibitions, meetings of art societies, 
etc., for the season of 1899-1900, a list of important sales of the season 
of 1898-1899, and other matter to bring the work up to date.' The 
annual issues will be resumed in 1000. 

Continued use emphasizes the fact that this book supplies a long- 
felt want, and a safe augury may be cast that, this publication will 
take the same place that the British Art Annual occupies for so 
many years in the estimation of all interested in the arts of Great 
Britain. Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. ' 



The Braun-Ctement & Cie house are preparing, and intend to pub- 
lish in a few weeks, a fine series of small photogravures, which they 
call Estampes miniatures, containing an extremely interesting 
selection of prints after the best Modern and Ancient Masters. 
These reproductions will place within the reach of all the means to 
procure facsimiles for study for the use of schools and collectors, and 
are not to be confounded with the enormous lot of unauthorized, bad, 
and almost worthless imitations and -copies from pictures originally 
published by this house in carbon print, with which the country is 
flooded. 



The new ocean greyhound " Oceanic " is exceptional in many ways. 
One is the possession of an artistic book-plate for its library. Said 
book-plate is by Lin ley Sambourne, one of the artists of Punch. It 
contains a- large white star with radiating- light rays in which are 
some lesser stars. On either side of the large star appear female 
figures symbolizing Europe and America.- The lower part of the 
plate sontains a picture of the launch of the steamship "Oceanic," 



A. new departure in the Art Students' League.curriculum is the 
addition of a new class, designated as the advanced life class for 
drawing, painting, and composition. Only the most advanced stu- 
dents will be admitted to this class, which is under the instruction 
of Robert Blum and Joseph De Camp. Instructors in other classes 
are Messrs. Kenyon Cox, George B. Brideman, Walter Appletoiv 
Clark, Twachtman, and Arthur W. Dow. 



